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ABSTRACT 

This document is a transcript of the radio program, 
"Options in Education," for the week of July 19, 1976. Broadcast by 
the members of the National Public Radio System, the program is an 
electronic weekly magazine devoted to the coverage of (news, features, 
policy, and people in the field of education. The issues highlighted 
in this program revolve around economic and civil liberties concerns 
of the teaching profession, including discussions of salaries, 
unions, the right to strike, and the question of collective 
bargaining. (HB) 
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(OPENING MUSICAL THEME) 

Blair : I'm Wendy Blair with NPR's OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. 

OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a news magazine about all the 
issues in education • — from the ABC's of preschool to the alpha- 
bet soup of government programs. If .you've ever been to school, 
we have something that will interest you. 

MERROW: I*ni John Merrow. This edition of OPTIONS IN r.DUCATION 
is about teachers — what they're paid, and what their rights 
are. 

TEACHER : I think a truly dedicated teacher 
doesn't think of her job in terms of money. 

TEACHER : I started at $900 a year in Akron, 
Ohio^ and I thought I was lucky, because a 
couple of years before that, they h^ad been 
paying teachers with script. 

TEACHE R: 1 think that when I started here in 
Washington, teaching was $1400, and that seemed 
like an enormous amount of money. In fact, I 
was fairly certain that in about five years I 
would retire, because I would have" so much money. 

TEACHER: VJhen 1 began to teach in 1927, through 
1945, there were no raises. 

TEACHER: You feel that you should be paid for 
what you're doing, and I think this is why 
teachers are right there with the policemen, 
firemen, and everyone else, feeling that they 
should have the just rewards for their labors. 

MERROW: Those retired teachers ^ shared memories with David 
Selvin. 

(MUSIC — "Union Song") 

BLAIR: Times have changed, and although teachers receive more 
money now, the issues are broader. 

HERNDON : As a teacher and now as a teacher repre- 
sentative, I have always believed you cannot have 
free men taught by slaves. 

BLAIR: Most teachers belong to either the National Education 
Association or the American Federation of Teachers. Why have 
teachers unionized? 

TEACHER: Nobody knows what it*s really like to 
work with thirty to forty in a classroom with six 
and seven-year-olds all day till they come and 
try it. Then, they begin to think maybe you are 
earning your pay and mayb:: we do need legislation 
to cut down class size. -~ maybe we do need legis- 
lation for improved facilities, planning time, 
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preparation, and more outside materials to use — 
this type of thing. 

BLAIR: The average salary for an TVmerican teacher today is 
$13,005. A first year teacher averages $8,233. Those salaries 
are the result of bargaining efforts by teacher unions. The 
larger of the unions, the NEA, met recently in Miami Beach. John 
was there and talked with several teachers from Iowa. 

IOWA TEACHER S 

MERROW: Are you surprised that thus far in the convention you 
haven't really spent much time talking about pedagogy? It's 
mostly economics and politics. 

TEACHER: No, not at all, because for teachers, I believe, v/e've 
finally come to the realization that it comes down to a matter of 
politics and that most of our educational decisions are political 
questions that are determined by our state legislatures the 
class size, the amount of staff you'll have in each school, and 
curriculum — everything comes down to a matter of money. If we're 
going to improve education, we've got to do it by getting adequate 
funding back into the schools, and it's just not going to happen 
unless we have active political action units. 

TEACHER: We, as teachers, by nature, have been very timid and 
felt that things would be done for us, because education is impor- 
tant in our society. But, this has not been done. We have found 
that we have to stand up for our rights. 

MERROW: Those Iowa teachers at the NEA convention express a grow- 
ing political sophistication. Two more teachers talk about their 
concerns with Cathy Lewis of member station WBFO in Buffalo, New 
York , 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK TEACHERS 

LEWIS: Would you say that teachers are generally shy in asserting 
their rights? 

TEACHER: Yes. 

LEWIS: * What would the reason for that be? What's the primary 
fear? 

TEACHER: It seems ridiculous when we have contractual agreements, 
and we -have contract provisions, but it*s loss of job - economic 
reasons . 

LEWIS: On tenured teachers — are they shy? 

TEACHER: Yes, tenured teachers are just as shy. They may even 
have thirty years experience or 25 years it doesn't seem to 
follow suit. You'll find some very militant young teachers, too, 
who don't have the tenure, 

LEWIS: How about self-determination in the classroom? How much 
room does a teacher have to teach what he or she believes? 

TEACHER: Technically, we have the right of academic freedom. 
But, then again, it depends a great deal upon the administrator's 
evaluation of what academic freedom is. 
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TEACHER: Teaching about the power structure in the country, as I 
see it, and as I've done in my American History classes if I 
was teaching in certain suburban school districts , or perhaps 
rural school districts, I would not be able to do it. I can 
think, for instance, of another experience when I was at an ole~ 
mentary school, and a young woman, who was an English teacher, 
had her class write an essay about what the flag meant, which was 
an open essay in which they could really put down their feelings, 
even if they were unpatriotic — in other words, even if they were 
critical. And she left the assignment on the board. The following 
day the sub came in and saw the assignment, saw the student papers 
and went down to the principal and reported her for this unpatrio- 
tic activity. And she was called down to the principal's office 
when she came in, and she was really given - — well, they did a job 
on her. They just did a job on her. They really intimidated her 
to the extent that she came out crying and was very upset. 

TEACHER: What has been done in past experience is to use a teacher 
as an example, and they'll get an awful lot of stuff put on their 
heads. Therefore, even v;hen other teachers might be in sympathy, 
they remove themselves because they don't want the trouble. They 
don't want the pain in the neck. They don*t want that principal 
not to give them things for their kids. So, what is tried very 
often, is to isolate that teacher. 

LEWIS: How often will teachers actually file individual grievances 
with their union? 

TEACHER: Very seldom. Very, very seldom. Many teachers think the 
grievance is unprofessional* I don't know what that means, because 
if you're talking about trying to get a better education for your 
youngsters, to me, this is the most professional thing you could 
possibly do. But this has been stated — that teachers don't use 
this. And they wait for what is considered a class action in 
terms of the union handling an issue that can be dealt with as an 
individual. And I found, generally, when there are flagrant viola- 
tions, in terms of time usage, materials available-, participation, 
and' all sorts of resources that should be available to youngsters, 
the teachers have held back and' have not grieved- 

MERKOW: Teachers in Buffalo, New York, talking with Cathy Lewis of 
station WBFO. 

(MUSIC -- "Union Song") 

BLAIR: Unionizing has been difficult for teachers. Marshall Donley, 
of the NEA, has written a history of teacher organizing in this 
country. 

MARSHALL DON LEY 

DONLEY: From the very beginning, back in the 1800 *s even, when 
teacher organizations were first organized to any significant 
extent, this dichotomy existed between serving self and serving 
schools in the society. The teacher has always and still feels 
this dichotomy. He or she loves to teach. He wants to be a pro- 
fessional. He sees himself as a professional. He*s just tired of 
getting screwed out of the things that people have been taking away 
from him for 200 years, because he could be patted on the head, and 
they'd say, "Well, a professional like you doesn't need — we'll 
take care of this, and let the school board make the decision." 
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MERROW: Who are the teachers? 

DONLEY: Well, teachers have always- come from a lower class group, 
than say, lawyers and doctors, and so on, in our society. Tt has 
been, at least in the century, especially, a typical job that a 
lower middle-class family that has not had a college education 
will send their child to get a two-year degree to begin to- teach, 
and later, a four-year degree. It's a typical onc--step-up job for 
a lower social group. It would bo unusual to find John Rockefeller's 
son opting to become a public school teacher. It would not be at 
all unusual to go to one of Rockefeller's plants and get twenty 
people off the line and ask them v;hat they would like for their 
children, and they would say, "I'd like my kid to get' a college 
education, and teach or something." So, this is the source of the 
American teacher. This has also been the source of some of the 
problems. , 

Teachers, until they became first organized, and then, 
spurred to even more important organizational efforts, wore too 
modest. They've always downgraded themselves more than they should. 
They've always taken for granted v;hat people have said to them, 
that, '^You're nat worth as much as a salesman." And they've accepted 
it, or had for years accepted it; and they're tired of accepting it. 
First of all, they know it's, not true. They have everybody in their 
classrooms. They see these people, and they know that Johnny Jones 
over here isn't too bright, but his dad's got a good job with such- 
and-such a company. He's going to go out and sell steel parts, and 
he's going to be vice president of that company someday and make 
fifty thousand. They know that this other kid over here has some 
intellectual ambition, and he's going to go and major in History, 
and he's going to come out and teach for $15,000 if he's in a good 
district. And they're aware of these inequities in our society. 
And the National Education Association and the American Federation 
of Teachers, and other groups, keep telling teachers about this. 

BLAIR: Today, the National Education Association — NEA has 1.8 
million members, and the more militant American Federation of 
Teachers — AFT — has only 400,000. Marshall Donley covers rela- 
tions between the NEA and the AFT, who are bitter rivals, in his 
book Power to the Teacher . 

MERROW: I just finished reading it, Marshall, and it seems to me 
you could have as easily subtitled it "How the American Federation 
of Teachers Made the National Education Association Become Militant." 

DONLEY: There's a certain amount of truth to that, and as I'm sure 

you noticed in the book, I identified the Nev; York election, which 

was in late 1961, as the most single militant act of teacliers, kind 
of a militant turning point for teachers. 

MERROW: What happened then? Review that. 

DONLEY: New York State had been organized by the New York State 
Teachers' Association, which was an NEA affiliate. There were NEA 
members in New York City. New York City was splintered, however, 
into four or five competing groups — an old union, the United 
Federation of Teachers, which was the AFT union, and many other 
splintered groups. Starting about 1958, what is now UFT began to 
organize heavily, and there were two elections — one prior to the 
crucial election in which teachers in New York City voted whether 
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they wanted to bargain. And, overv;helmingly , they said, "Yes, 
we want to bargain," and from then on, it was all down hill for 
the NEA groups. 

MERROW: YOU make a fascinating point that anything the NI-:a did 
the IWT knew about it. For et^ample, someone in the NEA v;ou.ld 
write a letter, and it would be delivered to the UFT before the 
addressee even got the thing. 

DONLEY: Right NEA employees were, to a Icirgc degree, professional 
people, former teachers often. They had never "descended" to the 
level of a labor organizing thing, and they were not expecting the 
kind of dirty games that honestly go on in any kind of fiercely com- 
petitive situation like that. 

MERROW: For years, the NEA — the National Education Association 
wasn't just teachers. It was school administrators and school 
principals and, in fact, quite often the president of the National 
Education Association would be a principal, or a superintendent. 
Isn't it possible that that's what held the NEA back from arguing 
for a greater slice of the pie? 

DONLEY: Definitely — there's no doubt about it. And in Poy/er to 
the Teacher , I devote a whole chapter early in the book to the 
democratization of the organized teaching profession, in which the 
classroom teachers started recognizing this. And they started 
■saying, "The principal's a nice guy, but why is he the president of 
the local association of teachers?" And this became obvious. This 
has been helped along that line, too, because the AFT, although it 
does admit administrators, has never been dominated by administra- 
tors in its history to any significant degree, whereas the NEA 
definitely was. 

MERROW: When was the break? 



DONLEY: It was in the mid-sixties. 

MERROW: You say in the book, Marshall, that in 1976 the NEA and 
the AFT are as far apart as they ever have been. Now, what you're 
referring to is a merger between the two unions, which was flirted 
with back in 1973. 

DONLEY: " It was flirted with over a period of years, from 1965 
until about two years ago. 

MERROW: ^^^y are they so far apart today? 

DONLEY: I guess the answer in one phrase would be "Albert Shanker." 
Shanker's power, which began as the power base in Nev; York, has 
expanded to the national presidency. That expansion has been 
possible only. through cooperation of George Meany and the AFL-CIO. 
Shanker is a member of the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, a po- 
sition given, in effect, by Meany. And NEA has made survey after 
survey which show that the majority o'f teachers in the United .States 
will not accept raembership in the AFL-CIO. What has happened now, 
ironically, is that the AFT and the AFL-CIO have moved to the right. 
The NEA, and especially the liberal block with NEA, has moved to the 
left. And/ now, not only do the conservative members of NEA, v/hich 
are like sixuy percent — and that's a fairly firm fi^^uro. I'm not 
making it up. We have data on that. Those sixty percent who iden- 
tify themselves as conservative still do not want to "be a union 
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member" in that sense. In addition, the forty percent who are 
liberal, or at least half of them who are the active, militant 
liberal types, perceive themselves as far to the left of George 
Meany. Meany's position on detente, on neutralism toward Nixon, 
and so on . . . 

MERROW: They don't want to join the union, because the union is 
too conservative. 

DONLEY: Right ~ They don't want -to go back to the Neanderthal 
positions on the right that they see there. 

MERROW: You said the big reason there was not going to be a 
merger was Albert Shanker. But, you've been talking about Georqe 
Meany. 

DONLEY: The 'power of the NEA/AFL-CIO union is dependent on the 
beneficence of George Meany. Certainly, the kind of pushes that 
were made in New York ended up to the benefit of the American 
teacher. The most significant thing American teachers have done in 
the past ten years has not been strike or fight among themselves. 
It has been to lobby and get negotiation laws on the books. 

MERROW: The right to bargain collectively. 

DONLEY: The legal right to bargain collectively. 

(MUSIC — "Are They Going to Make Us Outlaws Again?") 

MERROW: The right to bargain collectively — that's the heart of 
the matter. And teachers have just suffered a severe setback in 
their efforts to guarantee federal collective bargaining rights 
as we'll hear. 

BLAIR: Marshall Donley of the National Education Association said 
that Albert Shanker, and behind him, George Meany, were the biggest 
obstacles to a merger of the two teacher unions. Shanker 's AFT 
sees differently. For one thing, it wants public and private 
sector employees together in one union, but the NEA wants a union 
of public employees only. And the AFT strongly objects to the NEA ' s 
constitutional provision that requires a set quota for minority 
participation. The NEA constitution requires, for example, that a 
member of an ethnic or racial minority serve as NEA President at 
least once every twelve years. 

MERROW: However, this running quarrel between the two unions 
hardly mattered at the NEA annual meeting, where other things were 
more important . 

SPEAKER: During the fight to strike, which was 
the longest strike in the history of Massachusetts, 
27 of our teachers were jailed. The Association 
members were fined in excess of $1,500,000. When 
It became obvious that sending teachers to jail 
and heavy fines would not end the strike, we were 
able to return to the bargaining table to nego- 
tiate a contract which, I believe, is fair and 
* equitable and which was the result of honest com- 
promise, rather than the dictation of the school 
committee. 
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As a part of the contract settlement, 
our fines were reduced to $276,000. This amount 
was due and payable on JunelQth. In order to 
raise the funds, the Association, through the 
efforts of the NEA and FTA, arranged for loans. 
And we currently owe $163,000. 

MERROW: That strike in Massachusetts was one of 203 strikes last 
year — a record number. In fact, striking teachers were jailed 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and a number of other 
states. NEA teachers gave a prolonged standing ovation for the 
striking teachers in New Bedford, Massachusetts, and that was only 
one of dozens of appeals for money. In hallways outside conven- 
tion meetings, teachers turned into hawkers to raise cash for 
their causes ^ 

4 

TEACHER: Get your enjoy button right here on3.y 
a dollar - — • to help support the Teachers' Rights 
Fund in New Jersey. This is the places to get the 
enjoy button — enjoy for teachers r.o get their 
rights . 

MERROW: How many buttons have you sold? 
TEACHER: About 550. 

MERR0V7: . So, you»ve raised $550. Hov; much money 
do you want to raise, and what's the money for? 

TEACHER: At least $500,000, and it's for teacher 
fines in New Jers.ey. 

MERROW: You want to raise $500,000? Not by 
selling buttons? 

TEACHER: Not all together, no. We'll take any 
contr5.butions we can get. 

MERROW: Here's another button stand. You're 
selling all kinds of buttons — Teachers Have 
Class — Teacher's Pet — Teachers Have Principles. 

TEACHER: And we've had a few slogans suggested 
to us that would really sell and, vnf ortunately , 
we don't have them. Like, Teachers Have Lousy" 
Principles . 

MERROW: You'd spell principles differently in 
that case? 

TEACHER: Perhaps, depends on how you'd interpret 
it. 

MERROW: What is the money for? 

TEACHER: The money is for a fund for people who 
Work for a governmental agc?ncy in Wisconsin that 
tried to affiliate with the Wisconsin Education 
Association. And the people were fired from their 
jobs for trying to unionise, basically. 
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BLAIR: Another group in Wisconsin, teachers in tho town of 
Hortonville, were the subjects of a major U.S. Supreme Court 
decision announced during the NEA convention. The court uphold 
the right of a School Board to fire striking teachers. 

MERROW: That decision, and another known as the National League 
of Cities Case, have important implications for teachers. The 
National League of Cities Case, in particular, seems to have 
dashed teachers' hopes that the Congress would pass a federal law 
giving them the right to collective bargaining. 

BLAIR: The National League of Cities had filed suit against the 
Secretary of Labor to block the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act sets minimum wages and hours of work and 
overtime. Recent amendments to the Act include public employees 
v/ithin its jurisdiction, people like firemen and policemen. The 
League of Cities argued that states should have sole jurisaiction 
over their own public employees, and in a five to four decision, 
the Supreme Court agreed. 

John spoke to nEA General Counsel Robert Chanin. 

ROBERT C HANIN 

CHANIN: What the court basically said is any Congressional action 
whicli interferes v/ith the ability of the states to make their own 
policy decisions regarding employer-employee relationships is 
unconstitutional. The type of statute that we have been urging, 
which would give teachers the right to strike and binding arbi- 
tration of collective bargaining impasses, would seem to intrude 
too much under the balancing test that the Supreme Court laid 
down in this case. What that means" is not that the NEA is in any 
sense going to abandon its efforts to secure collective bargaining 
rights for teachers, but I do believe that we probably will have to 
shift our focus from the federal level to the state level and seek 
our legislative guarantees more through State Houses than through 
Congress. 

MERROV/: States have collective b'argaining legislation which the 
NEA finds satisfactory? 

CHANIN: I don't think there are more than a handful. Pennsylvania 
has a decent law. Hawaii has a decent law. Michigan has been doin 
some good things under its law, but everything is relative. If we 
were to analyze any of those in the abstract, we would say there 
are great defects in them. But compared to their sister states, 
those are probably among six or seven or eight which are the best. 

MERROW: There are other cases that are going to have an impact on 
teachers. 

CHANIN: A case called the Hortonville Education Association Case, 
which is the case stemming from the strike of our Association in 
Hortonville a few years ago --the issue there is one of procedural 
due process. After the strike, the teachers were discharged by the 
same School Board that was the adversary in the collective bargain- 
ing that led to the strike. We took the position that a public 
employer, who in our estimation, precipitated the strike and was 
party to the entire event, is hardly sufficiently impartial to 
then sit in judgment on the teachers who were involved i 
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The Wisconsin Supremo Court acjroccl with us and overturned 
the discharge of tho teachers involved. Last week, the Supremo 
CouJ^t reversed the V'?isconsin court and held that, in tho circum- 
stances of that case, the Hortonvillc Board of Education was able 
to sit in judgment. I find that very difficult to explain ration- 
ally to a layman, i?ut that is, basically, what the Court held. 

MeBI^OW: What's its likely impact on teachers regarding their 
Willingness to strike in the fall? 

Ch;\NIN: I don't think it should have a significant impact in that 
tegcird. I think teachers strike when they're forced to the wall 
and have no other avonue to express their feelings or their frus- 
trations . 

MeHHOW: So, what's ahead for teachers, then? It sounds. as if 
theJ^® are some severe challenges and some real mine fields. 

. ChAI^^N: We've been operating for many years in a hostile legal 
environment. The laws are not in our favor. • The court cases have 
not t)een in our favor. I think, under the prior Supreme Court, 
' Certainly the Warren Court, I think not only teachers, I think all 
Put>iic employees, all people concerned with the protection of civil 
lit>erties were making strides. I think that this Court is revers- 
ing niany of those trends. I think it is most unfortunate. 

Robert Chanin, General Counsel of the National Education 
Association. If teachers were the losers in both those cases, then 
School boards — • some 16,000 of them across the country — were the 
winn^i-'s. August Steinhilber, Assistant Executive Director of the 
National School Boards Association, is very happy with the way 
those cases went. 

AUGUST STEINHII -BEH 

StjjJNHILBER: Some of the decisions were obviously marvelous vic- 
tories. For example, the whole question of collective bargaining 
and ^ federal collective bargaining law for public employees is un- 
dout>tedly unconstitutional now. 

MeHI^OW: Now, the school boards won a major victory in Hortonville, 
- Wisconsin, in which the Supreme Court e^-sentially uphold the right 
Of school boards to fire striking teachers. What's that going to 
mean around the country? 

Sti^J^HIlBER: This case is important in only one respect. And that 
is, the authority that the state legislature 9ives to a school 
hocxt:d was upheld. We have 45 or 47 states, depending upon your 
Count, wherein the hiring and firing has boon placed in the hands 
Of school boards. And it is not tho prerogative of the federal 
government. so, that is the important thing. I don*t really see 
any changes taking place. So.. I don't see massive firings of 
t'ea<^^Grs. I don't see any tremendous unrest, no. 

MERBOW: How do you expect local school boards to interpret this 
(decision? 

Sti^JNIIIlBER: You've asked both a legal and a policy question. The 
National School Boards Association is asking all school boards to 
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set up uniform systems of policy determination, so that you have 
a uniform system as a matter of good personnel policy, that they 
know what their rights and responsibilities are, and that they are 
given "due process" of law in the development of school- policy. 
That's the one side we * re expecting. 

I think a concomitant kind of discussion has taken place, 
that most boards now realize that the mere fac". they have prior 
knowledcje of some facts in the case, doesn't cause them to be 
biased. And- that is very important at the local level. Quite 
often, up until the Hortonville case, we would advise local boards 
to — "If you hear any rumors, throw them out of your mind - don't 
talk to anybody if you know a case is coming before you - don't 
listen to your superintendent - stay clear because there's a possi- 
bility some court will say you're prejudicial for having the 
information in advance." But the U.S. Supreme Court in Horton- 
ville said mofet definitely, that prior knowledge of the facts is 
not prejudicial. The harder line, if you will, that has taken 
place in collective bargaining is a harder line, because school 
boards have become more adept in the art of collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining is a two-way street, meaning manage- 
ment can bring certain things to the bargaining table. And a 
harder line has also been caused by the fact that there's less 
public money available. Property tax cannot increase at the same 
rate. So, there's a hoarder line, but not caused by these cases. 
I think that the question is good faith bargaining, and I think 
there management and labor are going to differ. 

MERROW: Do you expect school boards this fall to attempt to bar- 
gain back, to win back some of the rights that they've bargained 
away in earlier contracts,' not necessarily bread and butter is.-:ues, 
but policy kinds of questions? 

STEINHILEER: I not only expect it. I hope for it and, in fact, one 
of the things that our Association is doing is running training pro- 
grams for board members and for their negotiators on. how to win 
back management rights that have been previously negotiated a\/ay, 
and quite frankly, when you have a very severe economy, this is the 
time to do it, because at this juncture, in management and labor 
relations, the union, of course, is at a disadvantage. 

BLAIR: August Steinhilber, Washington Lobbyist for the National 
School Boards Association. 

MERRW: You knov?, Wendy, the Hortonville" decision doesn't mean that 
all striking teachers can be fired, just that the Supreme Court sees 
school boards as protectors of the public interest. So, when boards 
and teachers do disagree, the board can sit in judgment. 

BLAIR: This means that one minute a school board might be the teach- 
ers' equal adversary, but if they can't agree and the teachers 
strike, .that same board can be their judge. 

MERROW: And, now, the rights that school boards bargained away in 
the past, and will now try to get back, include decisions about 
class size .and curriculum. And these are the very things teachers 
^^^^^ ^^^y should help decide. 

BLAIR: Take class size: A teacher would «ay a small class is 
better for learning, and a board might say, "Yes, but we can't 
afford it.'; 
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MERKOW: August Steinhilber of the School Boards Association admits 
he's worried that some school boards will act "rashly" and actually 
provoke strikes.' Speaker after speaker at the recent NEA Conven- 
tion condemned the Supreme Court for decisions that NEA leaders 
said are not in the best interests of public employees, including 
teachers. The combination of falling enrollments and soaring costs 
make teachers very worried about school board act^^^n'-. i-.hat- load to 
toughened bargaining positions and, sometimes, juring 
a press conference, NEA Executive Director 'V id the 

recent Court decisions will force teachers 



TERRY HERNDON 



HERNDON : Increasingly, strikes are the only tool. The laws and 
the courts are denying us arbitration mechanisms. In many states, 
they deny us the right td demand that school boards even come to 
the table and negotiate with us. The laws outlay/ the strike. All 
across the state of Jersey we have school boards that go to court 
to seek pre-emptive injunctions rather than having them negotiate. 
They go into court and plead that if they, indeed, don't come to an 
agreement with their teachers, they might strike. Therefore, they 
seek an injunction. So long as there is absolutely no alternative 
but to strike, there w.\ll be increasing numbers of strikes. I'm 
absolutely certain of that. 

The employer does not have the right to sit back and be- 
lieve that in the final analysis the teachers have no option but to 
accept the school board's proposition or go to jail. I do not 
believe that government decides whether or not people, including 
those who work in the public sector, have the right to strike. The 
right to strike is a fundamental liberty. It is inherent in being. 
The decision made by government is whether government will protect 
or repress citizens in the exercise of that right. And it's safe 
to say that in 45 or 46 of the states, government has chosen to . 
repress. 

MERROW: Herndon was asked to assess the effectiveness of the 
strikes- 

HERDON: As a teacher and how as a teacher representative, I have 
always believed in the old adage that you cannot have free men 
taught" by slaves. I think that many strikes come about when teachers 
perceive that there are problems that obstruct their ability to teach, 
and that the short-term school i'nterruption caused by a strike will 
not have nearly as much of a deleterious effect on the schools, as 
would allowing those conditions to remain. And I believe a strike 
results in harmony in the school district, teachers feeling good 
about themselves and their condition, and teachers believing that tiiey 
have status, dignity and respect of their employing board and of 
their administrators. It has a very wholesome effect on the morale 
of the personnel in the schools, and it's my observation, as one who 
spent many years in the school, that it has a healthy effect on the 
instructional process. 

Now, we have endeavored to bargain directly on pedagogical 
issues all over the country — where teachers have a perception about 
a neqd for changing curricula, or teachers perceive a need for them 
to have more say about materials that are purchased, where teachers 
believe that they should have more say in the selection of their 
colleagues, and in the definition of the professional dovelopmont and 
in-Kervice training programs that are provided for teachers. Hut if 
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there's a pattern across the United States that a school board is 
saying those matters are not negotiable — and the secondary pattern 
would be courts and administrative agencies sustaining those kinds 
of decisions by school boards — as a result of that pattern, there 
is a limited amount of negotiation on pedagogical questions. As a 
result, the instructional process, typically, is not on the bargain- 
inq table. 

MERKOW: Last fall there were over 200 teacher strikes. I asked 
Herndon whether he predicted another number of record strikes this 
fall. 

HERI>IDON: If I were going to make a prediction at th > [ ' 
prediction would be that this fall would be quite similar to ast 
fall, that we will be in the ballpark of 200 again. -And ' nk as 
school boards around the country persuade themselves thatl j . 's a 
hostile climate for teachers and that they cannot and will not 
strike, they will behave in such a way as to produce a larger number 
of strikes. 

MERROW: I also asked Herndon whether teacher strikes benefit school 
boards and school budgets. 

HER1>JD0N: I don't think that the strikes in the short term typically 
benefit anybody. But I suspect there are some school board members 
who persuade themselves that the salaries saved in the course of a 
strike are a benefit for the school district. That's extremely 
myopic thinking. I don't know a school board anywhere that's bene- 
fited from a strike. 

(MUSIC — "Are They Going to Make Us Outlaws Again?") 

BLAIR: John went back to August Steinhilber of the National School 
Boards Association for his reaction. 

AUGUST STEINHILBER 

MERROW: Terry Herndon, who is the director of the National Education 
Association, predicts there will be more strikes this fall. If you 
rememberr> last faj.1 he predicted a record number, and he was right. 
What do you expect will happen in the fall, Gus? 

STEINHILBER: Last year, we had a record number for several reasons. 
We had new state laws, and regardless of what anybody says about 
state laws resolving labor disputes, whenever you have a new state 
law go into effect, immediately everyone has to challenge it. You 
get everything from those tliat are just jurisdictional challenges — 
meaning both the NEA and AFT call a strike, and for no other reason, 
they want to find out who is representing that particular unit — to 
the fact that they have to prove their muscle. The second reason 
for this last year was the economy. If you recall, we were in the 
midst of at least a recession, perhaps a depression, and, therefore, 
boards had to go to the bargaining table saying, "The cost of living 
may have gone up eight percent, but we only have three percent, and 
there *s nothing much we can do about it." And they went out on 
strike, and we had to just sort of say, "Well, thank you, but we 
have no recourse." 

The economy has changed. Whether or not the change has 
been dramatic or sufficient enough for this fall's bargaining, I 
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don't know. If I were to guess, I would say about the same number 
of strikes, maybe even a decrease a little bit. 

MERROW: Gus, you're predicting the same number of strikes, or oven 
fewer, and, yet, from your comments, it seems clear that you believe 
the balance of power is tipping in the direction of school boards 
and local control, and away from teacher unions. 

STEINHILBER: I think, yes, it is tipping towards local control, but 
I cannot say it's tipping away from unions, because the NEA and the 
AFT, obviously, have power at the local level. 

MERROW: But don't these decisions have the effect of weakening the 
national unions? 

STEINHILBER:^ Oh, no question about: ^ ' uld say that they 

received a very severe blow in ter of v. .^ey can promise, what 

they can deliver. And in that resp. ' ak the national unions 

were injured — no question about it - .us decision. 

BLAIR; August Steinhilber of the National School Boards Association 
in Washington. .Earlier Steinhilber said that school boards are now 
being trained in bargaining techniques, so they can win back some 
of the things they bargained .away in earlier years. Of course, 
boards came to the bargaining process unwillingly in the first place. 
Marshall Donley's book Power to the Teacher describes teachers' 
struggles to win legal collective bargaining rights — the very 
rights that are nov/ threatened. 

MARSHA LL PONLEV 

DONLEY: Right now, there' are twenty or so states, and there are 
a million and a half teachers, roughly, under legal binding agree- 
ments that force the school boards to sit down and recogniiie their 
rights. That's the most important thing that's happened in teacher 
militancy in the 200 year history of the whole bit. 

MERROW: At one point in your book, Marshall, you imply that what 
school boards fear is not so much strikes, but it is barqaininq 
itself. ^ 



px^v^c: ^j. uut^ H'-'wtix . Tnat: • s wnGre tnc action is . It's a 
the power that the teachers want. It's the right to detc 
riculum in some cases, to pick the textbooks, and to have 
teacners make decisions about who should be qualified and certifi- 
cated. Those are bits of power that the school board members and 
some administrators see dribbling out of their hands. That's where 
the panic comes in. They can handle the money bit, but it's more 
than that. It's real power that's being diffuiied and changed and 
separated from them, and this is where the panic lies. 

MERROW: Some observers are saying that when collective barqaininq 
becomes a reality, the school boards don't even know what to do. 
They are no match for the union, whether it's the NEA or AFT people 
who come in to negotiate. 
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DONLEY: I wish that were true in every case, but £\f,^^^ily there's 
a growing profession of legal, lawyer-type negotiat:;;^/^ • ^pd in 
many cases now, negotiations take place with skillon ^^<^Pie botl^ 
sides of the table. 

MERROW: You also predict, Marshall, that ultimatcay/ ^"^ll teachers 
are going to belong to a union, to either the AFT j^j^A- 

DONLEY: That will take about ten years. 

MERROW: Does the NEA call itself an association, a ^^^f^sgional 
organization now, or does it admit to being a union/ ^^es it do 
both? 

DONLEY: It does both. We've toyed ^-nth phrases, Su^^ "Mora 
» than a Union" — "A Union of Prof.- ,.als" — and ^^"^^^h4r^^ 

there is the phrase thn^ ribes it. Te^s^^^rs noi 

c -ider themselves ty^ rs. They caT^^'^^t t^eir 

cc. <iing a profession. I uii.inK they're right about ^f^^> bu^ reallv 
it's semantical, and in addition to that, it's not ^^^^9 to niatter 
much very soon. There are now unions of doctors. y/^^^^^ union.^ 
of lawyers. There are unions of nurses. Some are ^^^^^^ ^^ions, 
some are called associations, some are called bargaM'^^9 qr^ups, 
and so on. Now, airline pilots, who are averaging 0^ {^^Q ^ year, 
have a union. It doesn't really bother you to be a i/^-^^n nK^niber in 
that company. And I predict that in another twenty J^^^s it will 
all just be called a "union," and all public employ^^^ teacher^ 
will be together in a public employee union that wo^i'^ in^iu<3e 
policemen, firemen, municipal employeeis, teachers, "^^hV 9^o^P^ 

of that type, and the term won't mean anything signi^-^^^nt . 

MERROW: It's going to be an interesting world. Ma)>^^^il ponley ' 
of the National Education Association, author of a h/^^' ^^Orsv Power 
to the Teacher . ^ ^ 

(MUSIC) 

BLAIR: It will be an inr^snzssting world. Vit:h cour^ ^^^i^ions go: 
against them, teachers -Sre^^oecoming moru miiifcint ^\^A ^ol^^y^cal . 
Teachers are a real pollr:~al force now, eve^rrthougk^^ei^ v^ell- 
laid plans to be a major -ctor at the recent: Democv^^^c ^^tional 
Convention didn't really -rk out, because i^wasn't ^ bt^j^^^red 
convention. John talked :q some NEA teachers just h^/^^^ tH© 
Democrats met. j ^ 



NEA TEACHERS 

TEACHER: We need members in our legislature and in f^^^ral 
government who are positive toward education, so th^Z. get 
the funding that we need. And I'm with the Salary l^^^^^ec ^^^^'^ 
the Economic Goals, and r knov/ our concern, because ^^\/e ^"^'^^^ 
the money that we need tc do the things v;ithl.r. our p^^^^^^tvis. 

MERROW: One could make an -rgirmcnt that you rr— aks ci>/^ ^^tning 
your political awarens?:^ .... „ittle late. Aftex ^^n, ^.P^^ ^rrjc^ent 
coirctr iiacisions hs:re vcrnrEh ^^;ainst teachers. iicl of S^^'s pi^ns tc 
be a^majjor politicaJ. rc=is- „n politics rreem tr have ^^^^ iricjht do\^^T:>, 
the tnihes. It docsn'-c Ix^, as if you'll be a .factoi^^ ^'^'^ th^ cpnvcrw 
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TEACHER: I think that's not q correct interpretation , because we 
have many more teachers than ever before involved in the actual 
political party structure itself. I'm a member of the National 
Rules Committee, and there are two or three other teachers also 
involved for the first time in that committee. We have teachers on 
the Platform Committees and others, as well- And we have about 300 
delegates and alternates going to the Democratic National Convention 
and I don't think that's any kind of failure. I think it's a tre- 
mendous success , and it's a good building ground for four years from 
now, 

TEACHER: I think that the numbers that are going to the political 
conventions this year cire more than it has ever been before, and I 
think that in itself is starting to make people look and say 
teachers are beginning to do something. I think it's getting the 
public to look at what we're doing and some of the issues that we're 
Ideally concerned about. I think a lot of times teachers are accused 
of moving into these issues too much and overlooking the classroom, 
but we have to get these issues first bofo^ we can really benefit 
the children and the material that We ]\ u to work with. 

MERROW: You have more people going to the convention than you've 
ever have before. You also have the largest single block, accord- 
ing to John Ryor. Nonetheless, the convention hasn't turned out the 

you expected. The idea v/as that it would be a brokered conven- 
tion and teachers v/ould have some clout. In fact, one man seems to 
have the nomination sewn up. 

TEACHER: True. 



MERl^OW: Which would suggest 
an influence at the conventio;. 

TEACHER: I think, though, it 
started. I think another four - 
organized, and I think this wii: 
us. And we'll be all the bette: 

TEACHER: As far as teachers be: 
effective at the National Conve: 
be chosen, avid I think there's 
fact that we've worked through 
the Platform Committee, teachc 
We've had teachers on all Nati 
And that's where the nitty gr 
t ion floor. 



-^■tvii^::::"!:^ r s r e a 1 1 v won ' t be muc h of 



roinc- zo take this year to get us 
.3X3 from nov;, we'll be better 
: ■ t e a r o.d learning experience for 
;r2:^ /r^^d four years, from now. 

^rrtive, I think they will be 
ij-i ::!riere ' s a vice president to 
-:c;.: ■iixzxzsz.et input, and I- think the 
.-^-iSEzrent Rules Committees and 



ad an input on platform. 
-:ntion standing committees, 
place, not on that conven- 



MERROW: I think the nitty gr-r 
the problem. 

TEACHER: We've been there. r 
We had teachers on the Platfo 
Credentials Committee. 



ready taken place ~- that'.^- 

T were on the Rules Comni;.!. : e 
..:ain:t -ee . We have teachers on ' e 



MERROW: But do you think Jimmy Cnnii^j: owes you anything? 



TEACHER: Not too much. 



MERROW: She showed us her Frank Cbr : button, for those of you 
out there in television . 

BLAIR: Three Iowa teachers on ^.-a.:r of the NKA Annual Meetincj 

in Miami Beach. 
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Albert Shanker, President of the more militant American 
Federation of Teachers, was at the Democratic National Convention, 
and John spoke to him by telephone shortly after the convention 
ended . 

. ALBERT S HANKER 



SHANKER : 



Hello. 



MERROVJ: Hello, Mr. Shanker, how are you this morning? 
SHANKER: Okay. 

MERR0V7: Let's talk about Jimmy Carter. That's really the big 
news — are you pleased? 

SHANKER: Certainly much more pleased now than I was some months 
ago. Early in tlie campaign, he did not indicate any major priority 
in terms of unemployment in the country, in terms of aid to educa- 
tion, and in terms of helping our cities, but in recent months, he 
has certainly adopted a position which is a very good one on these 
issues. I think he's going to win, and I'm going to recommend 
supporting him. 

MERROW: Now, let's talk about the changes. Are you saying that, 
somehow, he's seeing the light about education? 

SHANKER: He has from the very beginning generally said that he 
wants something for education and give.s it a high priority, but I 
am on his Education Task Force, and I am convinced that that Task 
Force will come forth with a number of proposals that will be very 
important, ^nd which he will accept. 

MERROW: But those task forces, aren't they kind of a pro fornia 
exercise? I mean, do you suppose Jimmy Carter even knov/s he has 
an Education Task Force? 

SHANKER: Yes, I think he does. Education issues are linked with 
other issues. One of the ways of solving Our problems of education 
in this country would be to. have the federal government take over 
the welfare mess. I know in most places it would mean hundreds of 
millions and, in some cases, billions of dollars that the states 
would have available for educational purposes. The same thing is 
true with the federal action on some kind of a national health 
security program. 

MERROW: You sense, then, Mr. Shanker, that Jimmy Carter would take 
actions in areas outside education, but would relieve the pressure 
on education? 

SHANKER: That's the major thrust of it, that's right. And if in 
addition to that there were some additional funds forthcoming in 

education, which I believe that there, will be — direct fundincj 

that, of course, would be a big plus, too. 

MERROW: Mr. Shanker, is there a problem with Jimmy Carter and his 
position on unions and the right-to-work law? 

SHANKER; Well, I'm still most disappointed with the fact that ho 
has not come out with a clear cut statement on that, and I hope that 
he has shifted somewhat. At one time, he was in favor of right-to- 
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work laws, now, he says that if a repeal of the r ight-to-work 
came to him, he would sign that, which certainly is a shift in a 
good direction. But I don't think it goes far enough yet, and we 
hope in the course of the campaign he'll mov- still * further on - 
that issue. 

MERROW: Let's talk about the other half of the ticket ~- Walter 
MondalG. I suspect Walter Mondale makes you a lot happier than 
Jimmy Carter. 

SHANKER: Of course, we've had a fine relationship with Fritz 
Mondale over the years. He has been pressing in fields of 'the arts and 
education, especially in child and family services. And v;e feel 
that here is somebody that we know what he will be doing, and we 
feel very comfortable with him. 

MERROW: At the convention itself, Mr. Shanker, altogether, the 
NEA and the AFT had probably over 300 delegates and alternates. 

SHANKER: Yes. 



MERROW: Did either union play any part at all in the selection of 
Walter Mondale? 

SHANKER: I think both did. So did the AFL-CIO. 
MERROW: How? 

SHANKER: Well, we were consulted, and they were consulted. And 
everyone -Ice has been, some of them at convention time, and some 
of them b^^ore, as to just v/ho were the vice presidential contenders 
that we v^ould feel best about. And Fritz Mondale was on all of thos. 
lists. Ke did quite a bit, and so did the labor movement. And I'm^ 
sure the IITEA did, too, becau.se when it comes to labor and education 
issues bezore the United Stzrtes Congress, there is not a good deal 
of difference on issues of this sort. 

MERROW: Mr. Shanker, the vice presidency .as traditionally not been 
a very important job, in ternis of job resr::jnsihili ta es . Do you 
expect it to change with Mondale?' 

SH/iNKER: Well, a lot of tiiem become pres-^snt. 

MERROW: That is txue^ The Senate, howev^i-", is goinc to miss V^altor 
Mondale. In some way., might not that be bigger loss to the Senate? 

SHANKER: He's certainly going to be a loss to the Senate, but I'm 
glad he was picked. And we pressed for him, and he's there now on 
the ticket. He's going to help the ticket win. He's going to be a 
great' influence in the White House in favor of jobs, employment, 
education, the arts, and liberal labor legislation. I think it's 
going to be great. 

MERROW: Mr. Shanker, in recent week:;, the Supreme Court has handed 
down two decisions that seem to have an important impact on teachorn 
One, of course, is the Hortonvllle .lecision rogardinq a School Board' 
ri.ght to fire strikinq teacherri, and the other the National League of 
Cities Case, which se to eliminate the possibility of a federal 
collective bargaininc aw. Don't those two decisions kind of put 
teachers in a bad spc: 
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SHANKER: Well/ they do, hut you've got to remember the League of 
Cities Case was decided by five to four. 

MERROW: What does that mean? 

SHANKER: It means that the next President of the United States 
may appoint one or two Supreme Court members, and that it could 
end up being five to tour the other way. 

MERROW: Are you saying that you haven't given up hope, then, for 
a federal collective bargaining bill? 

SHANKER: Well, right now, a direct bill would undoubtedly be 
thrown out by this Court, but there are two ways of getting a col- 
lective bargaining bill. One v/ould be to change the compos.i ; 
of the Supreme Court by one vote, and that certainly is possible. 
^ ' * '^f thi*; L .agur of Cit: os Case is a reversal of a previous 

vjui.c, G~: Wu r t z vs. ' t ar y land , iiere the Court voted six to three in 
favor of the right of the federal government to enact such laws. 
So, that's obviously one of those issues that's going to be affected 
by the composition of the Court- 
There *s a secuTid v/ay in which the federal government could 
move toward collective bargaining, and that is, it could be 
attached to the FederaJ. Aid to Education Bill — they could deny 
any money to any state that doesn't meet certain labor standards. 

MERROW: Which, in fact, that won't create a national bill, but will 
make all the states get in line. Is that what you're saying? 

SHAiT^R: Yes, it will say to some state, if you want to get a half 
a billicn dollars or a billion dollars or X number of millions of. 
dollars, you've got to treat your eiiaployees in a certain way. 
They've got a right to deteraine who represents them, they have a 
right to sit at a bargaining table, they have tire right to have any 
griez^nce entered into put into writing, and so forth. That is 
done in a good many fields vrhere the federal government, in sub- 
sist£mce programs, says if you want this money, you've got to live 
up to certain standards. 

MERROW: The HortonviUe Case — let's talk abou that, too. That 
seems to strengthen the hand of school boards ir^ their negotiations 
with teachers. 

SHANKER: It certainly does, and given the state laws that we have 
.around the country, that decision was not a surprise, because in 
many of those state laws, a strike is a crime. And that crime is 
punishable by a whole arsenal of weapons and one of those sanctions 
that an employer can take is to dismiss. Of course, in most cases, 
it's not practical for the e.-:nployer to do that. The teachers who 
are going to.be willing to come in and work under those circum- 
stances aren't going to be the fiinrest educators one could find. As 
a matter of fact, the chances are that they're very likely to be 
people who couldn't gat jobs an^^vtiere else, because they're not 
particulairly good. 

MERROW: H would like your feeling about the impact of that decision 
on the nxinber of striJces that are likely to occur in the fall. 
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SHANKER: I don't think it's going to have any impact on that at 
all. I think that teachers do not like to strike. Strike is the 
last resort. They dcn't do it unless they're pushed to the wall, 
and if they are puslied to thG wall, and all other alter;iatives have 
been exhausted, I'm sure that if they find it necessary, they're 
going to have to go out. 

MERROW: Albert Shanker , President of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Thank you very much, Mr. Shanker. 

SHANKER: Thank you. " 
SHANKER: Bye. 

BLAIR: Back to that teacher with the Frank Church button at the 
NEA convention — John did a little research into the sorts of 
buttons teachers were wearing and selling. 

MERROW: Not only button selling, but button collecting seems to be 
a big activity here. This is Joe Mooring of the Texas State 
• Teachers' Association — how many buttons do you have on r:ight now? 

MOORING: Oh,. probably in the' neighborhood of 35-40. There are none 
on the back, so I probably could wear 200 if I pinned them on 
closely. 

MERROW: Have you got 200? 

MOORING: No, I have somewhere in the neighborhood of six or seven 
hundred . 

MERROW: Let's talk about some of these buttons. There's one here 
that says "T U I T." Can you tell me what that stands for? 

MOORING: Yes, notice the letters are on a round button, and if 
you've ever decided you'd like to do something in life and you kept 
putting it off and kept putting it off, and you finally got around 
to it. Well, this is a round to it. You've got a round TUIT. 

MERROW: What's the best selling button? I see you have one on that 
says "Teachers Make Better Lovers." 

TEACHER: That's one of the better selling ones. 

MERROV*?: You have two — one says "Leave Me Alone - I'm Having a 
Crisis" and the other says "Bitch Bitch Bitch." 

TEACHER: That's true. We had buttons yesterday that I think are 
very significant, and some of these are fun, and so forth, but I 
think the one that is very significant said, "If You Think Education 
is Expensive, Try Ignorance." 

(music: 



MERROW: We'll keep on returning to America's teachers. Coming up 
in the next few weeks OPTIONS IN EDUCATION will present "The Great 
Debate: Albert Shanker of the American Federation of Teachers Versus 
Terry liemdon of the National Education Association." And we'll navr^ 
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another hour about teachers — all tlic rxp-irionco^^ of being a 
teacher. Hope you'll be listening, 

BLAIR: Material for this week's p , in part, from Ca* 

Lewis of member staton WBFO, BOffa! reporter Dav 
Selvin in V7ashington, D.C. 

If you'd like a transcript of this proyrcim, send 25 cents 
to National Public Radio - Education, Washington, D.C. 20036. Ask 
for Program No. 38. A cassette costs $4.00. That address again: 
National Public Radio - Education, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

MERROW: We're also doing some audience research. We'd like as many 
of our listeners as possible to participate — anonymously, of 
course. We want to know why you listen and v/hat issues you'd like 
to hear more about. Write us and we'll send you the questionnaire. 

BLAIR: Our address one more time: National Public Radio - Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

(MUSIC) 

CHILD: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is a co-production of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership at the George V^ashington University and 
National Public Radio. 

BLAIR: Principal support for the program is provided by thc3 National 
Institute of Education. 

MERROW: Additional funds to NPR are provided by the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and to lEL by the Carnegie Corporation, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the Robert Sterling Clark Foundation. 

BLAIR: This program is produced by Jo Ellyn Rackleff. *The Executive 
Producer is John Merrow. For OPTIONS IN EDUCATION, I'm Wendy Blair. 

CHILD: This is NPR — National Public Radio. 
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